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ABSTEACT * 

This booklet contains inforaation about what, is 
happening in the fa\eld ok in-service training in a multi-facial 
society In England at ^ the present tine, as gathered by neans of 
discussiqns with teachers and with those concerned with the provifiTion 
of jcourises. A rationJjile for in-service training in the context of the 
under-afchieveaent 'of .chi^ldren froi minority ethnic groups is 
proTidfed. Th<?re is also a discussion of four basic ideas agreed uppn . 
by the discussants to, represent the range of present provisions: 
those of diversity^ school ^oriented courses^ training trainersv and 
resources. The booklet is also said to provide shme evaluatio)i of the"' 
differing . purposes and iiifluences of the various courses which hajre 
taJcen place i:hroug}i a presentation of five case studie^^ A need for 
diversity of provision within in-service training^ and clarification 
of purpose and Implication of each type of course are anon^ the needs 
identified by th^ conclusions. Seven recbMnendations, aoron^ whic;h is 
the need for Interaction 'between school nanagenent And total staff, 
are made. Appendices include those', on resources/ the extent of the 
inquiry, statistical distribution of inMigrants, and course progretns. 
(Author/A>l) ; 
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^ DocuMents acquired ky EEIC include many' inforaal .unpublished , * 
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The Communit) Relaiions Commission was established under the Race Relauons 
Act 1968 Under the Act it has the broad duties* 

Uji to encourage the establishment of, and assist others to take steps to secure the 
establishment of, harmonious communit> relations and to co-ordinate on a 
national basis the measures adopted for that purpose b> others, and 

^b) to advise tbc Seci:etar> of State for the Home Department on an> matter referred 
to the Commission b> him and to make recommendations to hina, on an> matter 
which the Commission considers should be brought to his attention 
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Foreword 



, The Communit) Relations Commission is anxious to see an mcre'ase in the provision 
^of m-ser\ice training for teachers, especiall> in muhi-racial areas, on the needs of 
multi-cultural education. We urge this because we believe that the educational system 
should respond to the unnecessary under-achicvement of minority group children in 
our schools. 

Pre-scr\ice traimng in this area, ^vhIIe vital, still does not affect the majority of 
teachers, neither can it be expected to provide answers to the institutional and 
organisational requirements of individual multi-racial schopls 

We conclude that school-based in-service traming is the most likely way of helping 
multi-racial schools to meet the needs of all their pupils. 

This booklet is designed to be of use to in-service course providers, especially in local 
authorities. We hope it will be helpful 

Alan Little 

Director of Reference and Technical Services 

Community Relations Commission » 




Introduction and Summary 



/The C*>mmunit> Relations Commission is concerned to increase the effectiNeness of 
the in-service training qf teachers for the educational needs of our multr-racial 
societ> ^ This booklet contains rnformation about what, is happening in this field at 
the present time and is an attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of various t>pcs of 
course. It is hoped ffrat it \vill be of use to course providers, especiall> Nvithm local 
authorities The information was gathered b> means of discussions both with teachers 
themselves and with those concerned Avith the provision of courses 

Initial training on the educational needs of our multi-racial societ> is vUal, and the 
Commission discusses this field in a complembntar> publication Tta^htr EJu*.ation for 
a Multi-Cultural 5oc/t/^ As this sort of initial training Is a relatively new development 
it affects an increasing >et still small proportion of the total number of teachers. In 
addition, as minority group pupils are concentrated in certain areas, the greatest need 
for teacher education on the needs of multi-racial schools is in these areas. 

StattstKs of Education, published b> the DES for 1^72,^ shows that 64 of schools in 
lhiscbuntr> have no immigrants,^ whereas 8% of schools have 10"„ or over and 3 of 
schools have IS"" ^ or over Teachers in multi-racial areas need practical help in a 
comparatively new situation, yet many have not had the opportunity to become 
acquainted with information and techniques relevant to working m this multi-lingual, 
multi-cultural, multi-racial environment For this reason, m this booklet we address 
ourselves to the question of in-service teacher education in multi-racial areas, realising 
that much remains to be done in other areas, but that the approach may need to differ. 

It is clear from the NF ER study^ that few teachers in multi-racial areas have had the 



1 Sec also In-Str^ui Tiuihcr Tratmng tn Xfultt-Runal Artas /\repurl tif a seminar held at 
the Imperial Hotel, London 26 January 1974 Available free from the CRC 

2 TtUihir f^iiuatnm for a Multi-Qulturid Sot.ut\ The report of a joint working party of the 
Community Relations Cummissiuri and the Asst)ciatiun uf Touchers in Colleges and 
Departments of Education. June 1974 Available free from the CRC 

3 1972 IS 'the last year for which these statistics arc published ^ 

4 The term immigrant" refers to the DES definition used in the completion uf \ orm 7 0) 

5 Sec statistical ap^ndix Appendix 3 

6 The National F oundation for Educational Research have published the findings of a year's 
research into the education of cliildrcn from minority ethnic groups Tlic stud> was based on 
ininiigranis" as defined b> Uic DES formula and has been issued in two vuluuics Imnngtont 

Pupils m Enf^land Tht Lf 4 Risponsi and Orf^amsation m Multi-Raool S>.hooh, 1972 
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opporlunil> to attend in-service training courses on the needi> ot minorit) groups in 
education. During the three->car period studied (1968-70) vnly IS''^ of primary 
teachers and 3'!„ of secondary school teachers had attended any Course dealing with 
work with ^immigrants'. This situation still appears to persist although the Govern- 
ment White Paper, EJuiation A Fraintwork for E\pathsum ^December 1972), pomt.s 
the way to increased provision of in-scrvice training 

*60. The James Committee considered it es>ential that there be adequate opportun- 
ities for the continued education and training of all teachers at intervals throughout 
their careers. It was, therefore, their leading and most widel) endorsed recom- 
mendation that all teachers should be entitled to release for in-service training for 
periods equivalent to one term in every seven years of service in the first instance. 
They estimated that actual take-up of such an entitlement would result in 3^^ of 
the teaching force being absent on secondment from schools at any one time, this 
involves a fourfold increase in present opportunity 

\ '61. The Government propose to give effect to the Committee's recommendation, 
\Vin the firm belief that expenditure to Achieve an expansion of in-service training of 
this order is a necessary investment in the future quality of the teaching force. The 
recommendation will need to be implemented over a period as increases in the 
leaching force permit larger numbers of teachers to be released The raising of 
the school-leaving age will put staffing standards under temporary strain, bul the ^ 
Government's aim is that a substantial expansion of in-servicc training should 
begin m the school year 1974-75 and should thereafter continue progressively so as 
to reach the target. of 3 release by 1981 ' 

This booklet is written in the light of this Government commitment and in the hope 
that It will be honoured as soon as possible 

Three facts emerged from our discussions, firstly, that the teachers we talked to arc 
becoming more aware of the need for support and information to help them with their* 
own particular situation in urban areas 

\ ^condly, those teachers wc^ spoke to felt that traditional forms of in-scrvicc teacher 
education were not adequate to meet the demands made of them in the mufti-racial 
School, and felt that training for tcachingNn this situation should be qualitatively 
different from training for teaching a specific subject such as mathematics Multi- 
cultural ed:ucation was thought fo be niorc like ROSl,A or the teaching of mixed 
ability groups in lhat its success depended more on the involvement and understanding 
of the entire staff and on the management and commitment of the school as a whole, 
than on techniques which can be rcadilv assimilated by an individual specialist teacher 

u 

for this reason many felt thaLsome in service training courses fur multi-cultural 
education should be directed afrhe policy of individual schools These courses, it was 
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said, should involve those in a situation to formulate polic), including not onl> the 
head teacher and staff but aUo the local authoritv and even the communit> of which 
the school ls part Bearing this in mind, it became clear during this stud> that national 
courses, for example, those run b) the Department of Education and Science and 
Colleges and Departments of Education, and courses provided b> local authorities for 
the professional refreshment'of individual teachers, are not in themselves adequate to 
enable schools to develop the ethos and techniques required for multi-cultural educa- 
tion This IS not to den> the important role of these courses for individual teachers, but 
It was thought that institutional change is necessar> to meet the needs of multi-cultural 
education, and this must involve the school as a whole For this purpose school-based 
in-scrvice training courses were thought to be the most effective because the> were most 
likely to influence policy 

Thirdl), we did not find much eviijence in current provision that this concept of 
in-service training for multi-racial schools had been understood or accepted b> the 
majorft) of course providers Examples of the involvement of the entire school staff in 
discussion of principles and policies of multi-cultural education were rare 

In conclusion this booklet is intended to provide some evaluation of the differing 
purposes and influence of various courses which have taken place It comes to the 
conclusion that the new multi racial situation in which man> schools find themselves 
requires that tht^ entire staff be given the chance to look at the situation and to develop 
corporatel> techniques and understanding for dealing with it 



> 
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1 Why should there be in service training on multi cultural 
education? 



The present indicationb are that the educational s>stem is failing to meet the needs of 
children of minorit>^grotips. In consequence the> are performing at lower levels than 
white children fro.m roughl> similar backgrounds, fhis is true of children entirel> 
educated in this countr> as well as of children who have had onl> part of their 
education here. 

Two separate sources of evidence provide these indications", a series of enquiries 
conducted b> the Inner London Education Authorit> and investigations b> the 
National Foundation for Educational Research 

Six >ears ago the ILEA initiated a surve> of the literac> of pupils at the begmning of 
their second >ear of junior schooling, it showed a disturbing gap between the per- 
formance of immigrant pupiU and that of the indigenous population. Nearl> twice as 
man> immigrant children were described as poor readers compared with the 
indigenous population (28 S''^ of immigrants compared with 14.8% of^ native born 
V^cre defined as poor readers). The same surve> suggested that four times as man> 
indigenous pupils were good* readers as were immigrants (12"^, compared with B^^^) 
Follow-up research in the ILEA done^n 1971 indicates that 'as in the previous surve> 
immigrant attainment was on Average markedl> lower than that of non immigrants' 
and that the mean reading age for immigrants is at least a >ear below that of non- 
immigrants. Information collected about the same pupils at the end of their primar> 
schoolmg indicates that twice as man> immigrant pupils are found at the bottom of the 
performance distribution than would be expected b> chance and onl> about one-third 
oi/the expected proportion is placed in the upper Ijands. Perhaps mure significant, the 
ILEA researches show that even pupils from minorit> groups who have been full> 
educated in thiscountr> are still functioning across the primar> curriculum at a level 
welI\below that of the indigenous population and comparisons within the schools 
suggested that minorit) group pupils are not performing at the same level as under- 
privileged white pupils ^ 

Their low performance is an important factor in their p^cenicnt m lower abilit> 
streams in those primar> and particularl> those secondar> schools which retain 

7 Both these survc>s were of immigrant* children as defined b> the DLS fi>rmula 
^ ^Edutattonal AVnVv of ( htUircn from Mutant \ rthnu Groups (( RC 1974) 



slrcamjng The Natiunal Foundation for Education Rc\searLh\s surve>. Organisation 
in Midtt-Ranal SJiools, .shows that West Indian, Indian and Pakistani vhildrcn were 
morc^Tfien found in the lower streams Of the .secondary multi-racial schools which vvere 
surveyed b> Town.send and Brittan, onlv five reported that black and brown pupiU 
were frequently placed in the higher streams Only a tew reported that black, or brown 
children were clustered in the middle streams and in these cases they were referring to 
Indians and Pakistanis Mufcuvci, altliuugh this patiern of low stream placement 
and low performance applied throughout the educational system, larger proportions 
of minority, group pupils stay on at school in lhe\Jiflh and sixth forms of secondary 

^bvhools compared to indigenous pupils, but then fuTIoU relatively low-level courses, 
such Qs 0* level ur CSE In higher studies the proportions of minority children are 
reversed, a smaller proportion of these children in the sixth form takes A' level courses 
compared vv^th indigenous pupils. Only one in five West Indian sixth formers was 

^following such aLc)iirse, the ^^roportion j.)f Indmns and Pakistanis was only slightly 
higher *^ 

Those concerned with multi-cultural educatu)!] have advanced several reasons for this 
failure of t tie educational system First, it is alleged that schools have altered them- 
selves too hnle to meet their changed intake of pupils Many schools and teachers, 
it IS said, are attempting to teach children from minority groups in exactly the same 
way as they taught when thdir school had only vvhite pupils Secondly, some teachers 
are said to expect their black pupils to do poorly and it is extremely difficult for the 
pupils to avoid fulfilling* this expectation Thirdly, it is said that some pupils from 
minority groups have seen that those who have left school into have not been accepted 
employment and society In consequence those who are still at school do not see edu- 
cation as ofTcring them anything they will be able to use to their advantage after they 
have left school Finally, it is said that insufficient attention has been paid by the educa- 
tional system to the language needs of some pupils. 

Our discussions with teachers in multi-racial situations left us in no doubt that many 
of them feel thut children from minority groups were not doing as well as wlfte 
children, hut they felt at a loss to improve the situation 

'*pnp thing is certain our West Indian kids are under-achieving at school and I do 
not kriow what we can do about it* (Head of junior school in Reading). 

Obvioci.sly not all minority group children are performing below the aveuige for 
indigenous children at school, but many are F mploymcnt prospects for many of these 
children, tlxrrefore, are unlikely to be good The dangers of the situation are obvious 
that we wJl establi^i by lack of understanding and lack of response to changing 
needs a lov\er class, which will be easily distinguished by its colour, and which is 
cither unemployed or able to do only the most menial'Avork 
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Our educational s>stcm cannot b> itself create a raciall> just societ>, but it can have 
some influence In-service training, -therefore, is an important means b> which 
teachers can be prepared for teaching m multi-racial schoo c^n be made aware 
of hOAV to improve their performance in catering for minorit> ethnic groups. It is^an 
important vehicle for adaptation to a constantl) changing situation where goodwill is 
not enough to equip the teacher to cope >vith the ever>da> demands of the multi- 
racial classroom/ . 

The fact that minority group pupils are concentrated in certain areas^" and in certain 
schools in those areas presents an opportunit> for the LEAs concerned to make highly 
relevant local provision in a situation where teachers are motivated to increase their 
cffectiveoess in the multi-racial classroom. 

; /V %^ 

III condusion we are considering the provision of in-service training for teachers in the 
c<j>ntQ/t of the present under-achievement of children from minorit> ethnic groups and 
what can be done, given both the concentration of the»>e. tHildrcn and the promised 
increase in provision of in-service training for teachers. 



10 Appendix III shows the dis^ibution of immigrant (DES definition) pupils. 
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2 The existing provision 



We Sp<5kc to teachers arid course* providers about the range of present provision. 
There was agreement on four basic ideas: 

a Dhersity a need to provide a diversit> of courses to cover the range of needs 
experienced by teachers in the multi-racial classroom 

h School-oriented Courses a need to establish the prmaple that a multr-cultural ethos 
can onI> be achieved in a school with the co-operation and understanding of the 
entire staff. ' ^ ' 

t Training Trainers a need to train the trainers who wi[l run these courses.^' 

d Resources - a need for the provision of resources. 



Course content 



The courses we looked at placed differing emphasis on the various components, but 
included the following 

I Information on the b^kground uf immigration, the situation of minority ethnic 
groups in this country, and the immediate locality , and un the community resources 
available in a muUi-racial area , 

II Technical aspects involving the presentation and discussion of methods of 
teaching English as a second language, techniques of classroom management, 
curriculum development and methods of assessment of children from minority 
groups 

ill Attitudes involving the changing of attitudes by the use of films, small discussion 
.groups, meeting with the local minority community both frequently and informally. 

Throughout th(^provision of these courses there was felt to be a need to maintain a 
balance bctwcei) dealing with the practical needs of th<: immediate situation and 
covermg more academic material . . 



Diversity'Of provision 

There is. as yet, little co-ordinated in-service training provision for multi-racial 
schools, but sufficient initiatives have been taken to give an indication of the possible 

1 1 Sec Teacher Education for a Mul}iH$itural Soartv op cit 
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range of provision which LEAs might consider There are various vvavs of providing 
in-scrvice training, including 

a Annual induction course lasting for approximatelv one week at the Teachers 
Centre for new teachers which, for example, provides the opportunitv to create an 
awarenes^of the issues mvoNed iq multi-cultural education, to studv the local social 
and demographic situatum, \o discuss communication and class management, and 
to acquaint themselves with essential aids to language tuition for example. Scope 
Stages 1 and 2, Concept 7-9, Breakthrough to Lit,/eTHCi„, _ 

h Language-oriented course at the Telicher^ Centre, which prCJvides the oppuriuniL> 
for teachers concerned with teaching English^as a second language to improve their 
expertise and techniques with the aim of providing the local authoritv with a bod> 
of such expertise 

c Communication-oricntcd course at the Teachers Centre, for teachers who want to 
increase their effectiveness in teaching their subject! s) io pupils whi> do r>ot speak 
standard English as a first language, including an introduction to situational 
language and effective communication 

J General courses on multi-cultural education aimed at the individual subject teacher 
in secondary schools and class teacher in primarv schj^ols, which give information, 
which might include an intrk>duction to the techniques of teaching their subject(s) 

. to children who do not speak English as tfieir first language, the difficulties that 
minority group children face in our educational system, possibilities for improve- 
nv2nt relevant to the individ^ual situation of eac^i teacher Within these courses the 
different needs of infant, junior and secCSndary teachers need to be considered These 

. general courses can be provided by means of a day conference at the Teachers 
Centre, or a scries of evening meetings^ both with facilities for discussion 

e Workshop courses at the Teachers Centre to allow teachers working in a multi- 
racial classroom to exchange information, methods of communication, and to 
produce materials, within age ranges, relevant to aspects of the multi cultural 
curriculum 

/ A series of general afternoon' cour^ics at the Teachers ( entre for individual subject 
teachers and class teachers where teachers are given time off to attend 

g A repeated series of afternoon courses at the Teachers ( entre where teachers are 
drawn in succession from the same schools and given tunc off to consider issues of 
multt-cultural education and the relevance of these to their owi^ situation 

// A course fv)r Hc.al teachers at the Teachers ( entre. where not onlv issues atlcctmg 
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the mulli-rdcid! Llas^>room are disLUs^ed but aUo the institutional and urganisalional 
imphcaiions of the multi-racial school 

/ School-bdsed in-service trairiing courses where the entire school staff is involved 
(either on one dav when the school is ^logcd^or in a series of after-school meetings^ 
in a discussK)n of issues of muIti-Lultural education relevant to their own school, 
(that is the area in whah the school is situated, turnover of staff, the amount of 
corfmiunitv resources available, the support !ikel> from local experts) 

/ School community-oriented in-service training courses where the school staff, 
parents/pupils, representatives from local communitv services and other people 
concerned with the formulation and effect of school policy can meet to discuss 
important issues, away from the school These could include, for example, a 
discussion of the relevance and direction of the school organisation and ethos to the 
community of which its pupils are a part 

«• 

These courses have between them a variety of aims including 

I creating a body of commitment and focal point for ideas. 

II making as many teachers as possible aware of the issues invoUed. 

III the production of materials. 

IV building expertise in language teaching and communication and in other aspects of 
multi-cultural education ♦ > 

Moreover, there was agreement among the course providers to whom we spoke that 
there is a further crucial aim for in-service training provision in this field That is to be 
able to provide a situation in which the institutional implications of multi-cultural 
education can be worked out within the school system, and within the local authority 
context 

The first five courses mentioned in the above range need not involve the school from 
which the teacher comes m any commitment to multi-cultural education Sessions could, 
for example, be held after school, or on Saturday However, if the provision of courses 
IS ultimately to have an effect on multi-racial schools, there must be sopie encourage- 
ment to teachers to attend such courses Many teachers to whom we spoke felt that 
this encouragement should take the form of time off to attend They felt that this would 
indicate the importance attached by their head and their LLA to this area The last 
five courses in the list involve a commitment on behalf of the school or head teacher 

The complementary role of national courses 

Finaliv those we spoke to fell that it is important to recognise the complementary role 
of nia)or institutions working in this ticld, especially the C olleges and Departments of 
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Education 4nd the Department uf Education and Science who provide a wide and 
developing range of couri>ej>. It i^ cj>j>ential that courses for ke> people, such a:> LEA 
advisers on multi-cufturdl 'education, head teachers and representatives of national 
organisations, should continue to take place at national level to ensure a constant 
exchange of expertise to stimulate interest in multi-racial education and to develop a 
co-ordinated approach to tackle the task which faces our multi-racial schools 
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3 Case histories 



BeloAv we dei>cnbe, a number uf wayj) in which proviMun has been made for the in- 
service training of teachers* in multi-racial j)ituationj). From talking to some of the 
t^hers who have taken part in these courses we have tried tu build up a picture for 
ti^t fi^se, oQ wh) the teacher attertded, what the LOurj)e was expected to provide, 
^.a^Of^RW, if provided it, the extent to which thQ teacher waj> able to put into 
praSwSrtvnatAad been learnt from the course and the effect on the school db a whole. 

♦ 

Examples of courses to train specialist language teachers 

There much evidence to ^huw that ihc non-English speaking child does aut 'pick up' 
English, over 'time in the playground' tu a standard which will enable him to compete 
equdll) with indigenous pupils Therefore in service courses fbr teachers in teaching 
English as a second language have perhaps the most direct effect on the child in that 
the> provide a framework for teachers to give non English speakers a foundation for a 
successful j»chool career However, b> looking at the context in which these courses are 
provided we have also tried ty) sec what the wider effects of these courses might be We 
*contlude that where separate provision has occurred, often a^ the most immediately 
effective and expedient wa> to cope w%h the basic langua^ needs of non-English 
spc*iking children. maQ> teachers now involved in this separate provision feel isolated 
and unable to inAuencC the learning situation m which their pupils will find them- 
selves when they leave the language centre Many feel that separate provisHor) ba^ 
hampered the growth of appreciation among other teachers uf the isi>ues involved in 
teaching, for example, geography, history and lUaths, to a child ^sufficiently Intelligent 
to understand the conccfUs of the disciplme but hclcj back by ah inadequate grasp of 
sophisticated English language. 

Coun>e I. One term course, Itadiog to tht RSA qualificalioD in teavhki|; EAglihh as a 
second language • . 

ThiSi-ourse provided by a loca^ authority to tram specialist leacfWr:^ in multi-vultural 
education w4th spiLral reference to teaching English as a second language. It leads to 
the RSA tjualifjication in this subject and cOnsrsts of a %^iic*term secondment followed 
b> the placement of teachers wHu have finished the course in spSxialist pvjsts in the 
Authurt*^^ teaching ?ervjce/h i^ probabl> helpful tc> place this course in the context 
of iHher prv)visK>ns relevant tu multi-cultural eduuuum made by the local authority. 

' O . <if^ 17 



These are - a series of induction programmes for teachers entering the authurit> which 
include specific preparation for classroom wurk in schools with a substantial number 
of children from minority groups, a second specialut language course also leading-lo 
the RSA qualification but requiring attendance on one afternoon and one evening per 
Nveek throughout the vear, but not automatically leading to j specialist piaccnai>nt at 
the end, one six-week (or eq uivatent) course on multi-culluraleducatKin tor individual 
teachers who would like to attend, various programmes to m<7et individual need>, such 
as participation in resources development, and the creation of a specialist centre for 
research and development purposes which includes both a language and a communitv 
division and is undertaking research, resource deveU>pmg'hl and in-service training in 
many aspects of multi-cultural education 

A copy of the ^:ourse programme is attached as Appe;i[di\ IV , • 

The ten teachers to whom we spoke had taken \^ positions as specialist language 
teachers on completion of the course, some in larr^uage centres riyi b> the authority 
Because of this special situation, no teacher exjpyressed a conflict between what was 
expected in the school situation as a result of ha,v{ng been on the course, and what they 
fell lhe> would like to do Subsequenti) one of the two teachers^wt spoke to who had 
taken up a special language post in an ordinary school left for financial reasons and 
now teaches remedial English in a compreH<^ns"ive school on a hjgher scale post She 
believes the course on teaching English as 'a second language has equipped her to do 
remedial work Nevertheless, the experitifice of this teacher did pose a more general 
question echoed 0> the course providors, of the status and promotion prospect? of 
trained language specialists This aut^pritv, b\ providing a useful qualification for its- 
language teachers at the com^letioF\. <^)f their course, had, to some extent, solved this 
problem. However, one teacher we s^^oke to said that most placements after the course 
were at a Scale 1 level, which obwou.slv reflected the priority which a head, and to 
some extent the local authority, {Placed on the work This was particularly hard on 
teachers who had perhaps givert up Scale 2 or 3 posts to tram to teach English as a 
second. language Two of the teachers we spoke to were replacing Jeachers who had 
previously been on the course, and who had now left teaching Lnglish as a second 
language for mi>re lucratrve posts While the expertise these teachers have is potentially 
relevant m any teaching situation, the local authority aimed at building a core of 
trained .specialists and in that sense were not deriving the full benefit from thci. 
traimngfirogramme 

Reasons for going on the course vvt»rc similar, mainlv an interest to teach \ nglish as a 
second Ivifiguage, and an interest in teaching children from niinonly ethnic groups 
^ Secondment on full pay (Scale 1 ) for a term, and the further qualilKation on ci)mple- 
tion of the course, wt^r^aKo said to be important incentives 

1he expectation vChicli tlfc teachers h.id of the course were salislied M<»sl pci'plc 
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agreed that rfte course had given both an exLelleni grounding tn the thcor> of teaching 
Enghsh as a second language and m more general aspects of education for a multi- 
cultural societv such a^ mformatior) a6c5ut minorit^L groups, (fOmmunit> resources and 
curriculum development There was sgme feelmg that there v\as insufficient practical 
experience of assessing language levels, but as one teacher put it, 
i don't suppose you ever get enough practice at that' 

The course therefore had had the effect oT making these teachers feel able to cope 
more confidentl> vMth the task of teaching ^English as a second language, and of 
relating in a positive wa> to children in minority ethnic groups. 

On the vMder issues of affecting the educational institutions of their local authority 
towards a more multi-cultural ethos, the teachers we spoke to in the language centres 
felt unhapp) , about, the effect thc> had on , schools in terms of creating greater 
understanding but felt that, in general, other teachers were ver> grateful that 
children s^ith whom they previously had had no communication could now speak some 
English. Those in other schools said the> felt similar gratitude from other members of 
staff but that, overall, opportunit> was lintJted*for discussion, for example, in the staff 
room, of wide( issues The> felt that opportunit> for affecting such areas dt> curriculum 
development was mgre a function of personalit> than of being a language teacher. 

It was interesting that because the course was based at the specialist centre, which 
houses a resource team and undertakes a considerable amount of research and dc- 
vclopmcnt actLvit>, .the centre continued to be a focaF point fur the support 
and continued i;itercst of man> teachers who had attended courses there. These 
teachers, invluding language specialists, tended Jo meet as groups to form workshops 
and to^nriake materials relevant to multi-cultural education This seems important, as 
the means of influencing schools fri)m within were not open to those who worked 
in language centres 

The courj^ providers were aware of the dileimma posed b> the need to give non- 
EngJish speaking children language in a profcssionall> structured wa>,and the daog^rs 
in making language teaching seem bc>ond the ordinary teacher. The> saw part of their 
work as helping the language centres to make teachers iri their area mure aware of the 
role thc> coijld pla> in the education of pupils for whom English is a second language. 

The local authority were also quick to point out that althi)Ugh the> were training 
specialist teach<?rH-for language centres and ordinary schoiils, thOse teachers could only 
go to schools where the head recognised a need for thl^ t>pc of pri)Vision The> did not 
necessarily go where the> might be most needed The k)c*il authorit> h*Ts inspectors 
who, as part of their duties, are expected to stimufate an awareness of these needs 
among head teachers, but there is no wav of ensuring that this machmer> Wi)rks in 
every case * ' 



Summary: The course was designed lo equip leachers lu leach English as a sccund 
language ar\d lo lake specialhl jobs m ihe educalion service ll fulfilled ihis valuable 
funciion ver> well For several reasons, including ihe existence uf i^parale inslilutions 
for language leaching, and olher leachers' expedaliuns of ihe rule uf ihe Uinguagc 
leacher, opporluniiy did nol oflen. arise>for ihese leachers to afTecl the total school 
environment of the children from minoril> ethnic groups whom ihev taught There 
was, however, a substantial 'spm ofT effect of the course in the sense that man> 
participants continued to belong to working parties and support groups involved in 
multi-cultural education 

Course U: One-week course in teaching English as a second language 

Our secondT example of in-service training provision for language teachers is run by 
another local authorit> It forms part of a wide-ranging service based at the Teachers 
^Centre, under the supervision of an advisor for multi-cultural education The authority 
operates language centres for non-English speaking children up to secondary school 
age and also provides a service of trained language teachers for secondar) schools 
where such a post is requested by the head 

The service has a resource team_ of four people, a co-ordinator for in-service training, 
a "member to work with curriculum <ievelopment and ethnic studies in schools, a 
member to produce and suppl> resources and materials, and a specialist adviser on 
English as a second language. In addition to training specialist language teachers the 
service runs courses for ordinary teachers on multi-cultural education and v isits schools 
with numbers of minorit> group children to see what the service can do to help fhem, 
. A course for head teachers is also provided to create some awareness of the issues 
involved in multi-cultural education Attendance fur non-sp<;cialist teachers is voluntary 
and m the words of the co-ordinator for in-service training, 

*You do tend to sec the same faces at everything - although with every year the 

general interest grows and attendance goes up' 

The teachers for the language centres are recruited without having need of previous 
experience in this field and are trained at the various language centres under a. system 
of group teaching The course we looked at is run by the resource team for new 
teachers at, the Teachers Centre laSeptembcr, and provides an introduction to the 
centre, methods and materials for tdaching language, an introductioa to situational 
language, and to cultural intcrfercnc/ and curriculum development Two examples of 
programmes are attached as Appen/rfix V There is a follow-up course in the second ur 
third term of that year to disCtfv> the practical implications of the course and to 
provide further support where needed. 

The fifteen teachers we interviewed therefore had a dual in-servicc training experience, 
one m situ at the language centre M whicl) the> vvgrk and one at the Teachers Centre 
The team leaching situation and the shared training of the statTof each centre allowed 
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tor the creation of centre language svhemes . ba>ed not onlv on materuls such as 
Scope and Breakthrough to Literacy, hut on the specitie situation of the children in 
their school 



In this case all the teachers on the cimrsc at the Teachers Centre were there because 
thev had been recruited for special posts, and the course v\as a condition of emplo>- 
ment Evervbodv agFeed that it v\as necessar>, inainlv to gam expertise, but also to 
exchange views and gel >upport and confidence from some theoretical groundwork 
When I first arrived at the language centre ( had absolutely no idea of what is 
involved in teaching English to non-English speaking children. I have used all the 
tecjiniques and help 1 have been given ' 

'Vou need to know techniques (of teaching EnglKh as a second language) >ou need 
to know vou are doing the right things, ^ vour confidence and that of the child 
dusappears ' ' 
(Quotations from two teachers on the course ) 

(n addition all participants put into practice what was learnt on the course, the course 
fulfilled a necessar>, relevant function and was therefore used The, teachers to whom 
we spoke felt lhe> had been successful in the sense of giving a large number pf children 
a founda|ion for a successful s€hot.»l career, but man> said the> felt isolated m so far 
Us thqpkhad little communication with their pupiK" future s*-hools and the> felt this was 
not in the best interest of the child who needed continued language help. 

To some extent the gap between the language centres and the ordinar> schools was 
being bridged, b> placing specialist language teachers^in secondar> schools, by 
inviting ordinarv teachers to work in the language centres (or a week (although this 
Is not a widespread practice) and b) the visiting and resource service of the full-time 
team Speciahst language posts in schools are filled b> teachers who have been at 
language centrcfs for two to three >ears This seems to combine the needs of tfae 
schools for trained stafT with the needs of the teachers in language centres to get bad( 
into the main-streanx of schooJ,jife and have similar promotion chances to their 
^Ijagues The feAj specialist teachers in fiornial schools to whom we .spoke considered 
^^n man> schools there was still a lack of awareness about multi-cultural education 
the wider sense However, because of the support from the centre, the abilrt> to get 
suitable materials, the back up in terms of curriculum development materials, these 
teachers felt thc> had some opportunity to infli/cnce the school on the wider aspects of 
niulti-cultural education It was said that simply b> being able to answer factual 
questions about the background Ironi which the children c*iirie, the specialist language, 
stafT helped* in some wav io improve understanding and the cinironment for the child. 

• There was evidence of increasing interest in the field of iiiulti cultural education In the 
authorilv as a whole \ oluntarv a( tendance of (cacher^ on courses at the centre on the 
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cducdlion uf children from minurit) ethnic gruup> wa^.high I or example, approxi- 
mately JOO teachers attended a series of seven vseeklv after-school sessions, >et a 
similar course two >ears previously produced a ver> poor response 

Summarj^: In the opinion of those teachers who took part, the in-servicc training 
course to equip teachers to teach English as a second language v\as useful and 
successful Opportunity to afTect the normal school environm<;nt was obviously 
limited for teachers in language centres, yet many felt this to be important for the 
child's' sustained development However, language teachers in secondary schools 
appeared not only to be fulfilling their duty of teaching English a.> a second language, 
but had more opportunity to^help the normal school reach an understanding of the 
issuesinvolvcdin multi-culturaj education Much ofthis opportunity could be attributed 
to the confidence and materials provided by the resource team at the Teachers 
Centre and to the links of membcp ofthis team with individual schools and teachers 
rn those schools. ♦ 



Examples of courbes designed to give individuals insight into multi- 
cultural education / 

Course III. A ten v^cck course on the education uf children from minurity gruup*» 
This course was provided by a College of Education to give individuals insight into 
the education of children from minority groups, aged 8-13 years, ^ind \vas recruited 
nationally. The course was the equivalent of ten weeks' long a four-week part in the 
autumn term, ten Friday sessions in the spring term and four weeks in the summer 
term Twelve people completed the course It covered diverse aspects of multi-cultural 
education, including language work, informational and affective content and 
individual practic3thelp for teachers in their work in schools 

A copy^f the programme is attached as Appendix VI 

The ihajority or participants to whom we spoke were invc>lvcd in the teaching of 
cl)||(^ren from min(.>fity groups and in particular with teaching English as a second 
language They went on the course wanting to improve their expertise in language 
teaching as well as their understanding of the wider issues of multi-cultural education. 
In the majority of cases the LEAs sugge.>ted that these people should go. One head 
^ we spoke to felt he needed to improve his knowledge of multr cultural education. Tbe 
last of the seven teachers we were able to contact described hiins(iif as a class teacher 
who happens to have had a sprinkling of^immigrants in my tare over the last, five years 
or so* and he wished to learn more about them 

The group brought to the course difTcrenl levels of expertise and experience, but all 
those we spoke to had a high level of interest in multi cultural education and a motiva- 
tion to learn more about it^ 
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Evcr>one fefl thc> had benefited personaIl> from the coiirsc, atid gcnerall> agreed that 
It wdi informativef supportive and ver> well worth attendrng. Despite the fact that 
most people wc, spoke to were ver> involved* in the education uf immigrants in their 
authont>, seyeral commented that it provided the first opportunil) for in-service 
trainingMn this field that they had received. 

There emerged in the discussions of the course a distinction between whether the 
course had been successful in what it set out to do (most people agreed it had), 
and what those si ho attended felt the> needed b> wa> of help in their particular 
situation. \ I 

M would have liked more about language teaching.' 

'I would have preferred a course on language teaching, not that the course failed.- it 
was not a course on language teaching but I would have liked more help to feel 
happy in my situation at school.' 

M know I am a rare case, and the course couldn't cover ever>thing, but I have a 
large number of Chinese children in m> school and I need to know more ab^out their 
background The course obviousl> couldn't do this in the time we had/ 

This highlighted another dilemma in the presentation of a natior/al course, that despite 
the fact that man> teachers were engaged in teaching English as a second language, 
expertise within this group varied enormousl>, and while some of the group made 
statements like those above, others said things like, 

'I was already familiar with, the principles of teaching English as a second language 
so I did not gam a tremendous amount front that part of the course.' 

Teachers in language centres appeared lo find great interest expressed b> their colleagues 
about the course, suitable materials and books, and had no difficulty in putting into 
practice the ideas the> had received on the course, feven on the wider issues of 
niulti-cultural education However, the language teacher from an ordinary school 
said that as fafas she was able tojudge, she had not made an> changes in the ethos 
of the school as a result of having been on the course, although she stressed how much 
she, personally, had benefited from it. » V 

Mn fact, a contributing factor to m> leaving the school shortl> after I returned from 
the course was the attitude of the headmaster. I prepJtTcd-<iji account of what had 
happened on the course and how we might develop aspects^TrTTlTe-KiJiool, and he 
put the account in his drawer and I did not see it again ' 

One teacher from a local authorit> language centre also felt disappointed with the 

opportunity she had to follow up aspects of the course 

'We do not have an advisor at local authurit> level for multi cultural education and, 
therefore, efTective communication on this subject via the local education ofTice to 
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ihe schools \i tiniitcd I do not IceH oaii indUid\iciHv conUci *;vcia slI\ooI uiih iicv\, 
ideaj* I receive - as ^11 ascarr) out ni> duties as a lanjjuage teac-her htit'I feel tlial 1 
might 'hive made g?)od constructive use of this course in discussion and vvilh the 
support of an adviser The structure smipiv does not help me " 



V 



Thfre little doubt that of the partieipanK wc spoke to onlv one was in a strong 
position to enable his school to reflect a nuilti-cultural cilios Although the course was 
of no. more benefit to hitn personal 1> thi>n an> other member, t^e fact that he is a head- 
master means his sphere of influence is considerablv greater than that of the others 

A comment from the class teacher who dcWcnbed him sell as the odd 411cm her out on 
the couFse*, because he was nt.)t st>) directl) engaged in the teaching of children from 
minority grOups, emphasised the great pt.)tennal influence i>»f this t>pe <.>f course on the 
pnmar> situation where one teacher has^a class for a \ear, and where he is io a large 
extent fesponsible for creating the t>pe i^f env ironnient in which the> work 

*Ma> I sa> it was a first-clasvcourse in everv wa) which cerlainl> broadened m> 
* point of view, yicreasing m> knowledge of the problems of immigrants which has 

carried over obviously to my present cJass group ' 

. ^ 

Summary: This course was extremely good and successful in giving individifhls 
insight into multi-cultural education Only in two cases out of the seven wc looked at 
did the course have the potential to affect the school system towards a more multi- 
cultural ethos, and this was a reflection not of the impact of the course on the indi- 
vidual concerned, but of their status and role in tbe school fr».)ni which they came 

Course IV. A tcn-day course on the role of the school in multi racial society 

This was a national course, it was residential and lasted for ten days The ami of the 
course, in addition to c^)ntributing to each individual's personal experience, was \o 
explore the problems of extending the m-service training of teachers in niultj racial 
schools. Il included topics specific to multi-racial schools, assessment proceduresT 
relations with immigrant communities and second-phase language tuition, and 
also topics relevant to multi-racial schools, but 4)f consequence for all schools in a 
multi-racial society The course was attended mainly b> representatives from multi- 
racial areas, including teachers, advisers and head teachers 

Most of the sample of nine participants wc interviewed had g^)iic ^Jii the c(.»urse at the 
request of their local authorit> or head teacher Most of tlieni had a coniniitmcnt to 
and interest m multi-cultural education One person snid, 

'I keep seeing the same old faces on the courses I attend ' 
This apparent pred^miiniincc ui ccMiiniittcd' teachers and adv is^jrs had implicatnuis in 
twivways for the efTectneness of the coiirse, if eficctiveness is defined b\ the aniouni 
of change and exteniifc)!! of in-service training which occurs as a result 
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I-irsllv. man) teachers seemed lo be \u)rkmiz along ijie lines discussed and were 

currcnUy sn^DpUng^vv^ith practical solutions 

The course pro/ed encouraginii m that the lines of progrcsMon with our local 
environment here were similar to patterns of progress discussed within our own 
school it seems we are in harmon> with the methods of approach attempted b> 
c<.)llcagucs in catering for immigrants in the school. Man> of ^thc sanie problems 
were e\pcnenc^ed b> colleagues elsewhere in the countr) some problems seem to 
dcf> attempts to tind a solution * (Letter from course participant) 

The pr«.)blem remained of how to approach the large number of teachers who ha\e vet 

sh«.)wn little interest in multi-cultural education Another participant said.- 1 
I am obliged io ddopi a low profile on courses I ha^e been on because m> s>m- 
pathies are known and there is a certain amount of jealousv that I am allowed to go 
on various immigrant courses" If I talked about them a lot I know I would jtisA^ 
antagonise people I do not see these courses a> cfTecting change in the school.' 

Sec<.)ndl>, it created more confusion about what areas of the course were relevarit to 
th<.>sc teachers who did nut come from multi-racial areas. Some teachers we spokft to 
said thc> found there was insutTicicnt time to gain constructive suggestions foj the 
extension of in-service Iraining in their own situation, as such a^wide variet> y)f 
enwronnients and invoUemcnts in multi-cultural education were represented. I 

In addition, although there were adwscrs. head teachers and department heads on 
the c<.)urse, the general feeling among those we spoke to was that the assembl> was not 
sufTicicnti) high-powerCd in wew of the aims of the course Three of our sample who 
said thc> reported back to their local authority on the oouriic had so far received no 
indicatR*n of what might happen as a result. Some felt that the discussions po^cd 
man> questions which the> would have liked their authority to consider but that the>, 
as teachers, would have liked more answers This reinforced the feeling that there 
should have been njorc 'ke>' people there, ke> in terms of status in the local dulhont> 
In this sense man> felt that the course did not achieve what the> felt it had sQt out^to do 

However, the teachers we spoke.^o all found parts of the course to be of help^and 
interest to them personally Thfe informational content was considered usijful, 
especiallv the book display and films Without exception our sample all considered the 
opportunity to exchange experiences and advice one of the mo^jt^vaKiable parts of the 
course, because they felt they could find in these discussions solutic>ns 6f practical 
relevance to their own problems m school One teacher said, 

\ wonder whether it may prove possible at a future course to have teachers or 
community w<.)rkers v^Uo c<.)iild give sh<.)rt talks of their <.)wii experiences, including 
pr<.)blems, solution-seeking routes, which proved crfKtive and which gained 
negative or small success and reasons why the result took this form i felt that more 
positive distussion time on selected practical themes would have been of use, eg 
(u) how to Lope with a non [ nglish speaking child in liis tirst niontli in an EInglish 
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school, {b) how to encourage parental int«rej>t and involvement m school affairs. 
(A useful slide, talk was given regarding this).' 

♦ 

Sumgjpr^: In some wa>s the cdtirSe v^as not cunsidered a succcbs^b^ those participants 
we spoke to, the status, the\ar>ing commitment and confusion of purpose of thoA^e 
attending prevented the emergence* of effective suggestions for the Improvement of 
in-service training in particular situations. However, most individuals gained some 
professional^and academic refreshment from attending the course and in this wa> 
found it of use. 

in some wa>s 1 see this t>pe' of course as a safet> net, iTTthat it gives an opportunit> 
for teachers interested in this field to meet" and discuss with similarl> motivated 
teachers It keeps up morale, and for some it breaks new ground - I think we would 
be -hoping for too much if we expected more.^ (Course participant) 

Courses designed to give the Avhole school Vgiff insight into multi- 
cultural education and its implications for their school 

Course V: A school-based course 

This course was provided for the entire staff of a girls' secondar> school b> a local 
authont>. It consisted of one;tneeting per week for six week.s, after school, but With an . 
early closure on that day. t - , 

A copy of the programme is attached as Appendix VII 

Before discussing how the course came about and what effect a had on the school, it is 
important to look at the local authorit> environment in which it occurred. It is 
necessar> to sec how this course did nOt, and probabl> .could not, have occurred in 
isolation. 

This authorit> has made extensive provision for the education of m4norit> groups 
under the organisation of an adviser^ assistant education officej,especiaIl> mthe field of 
language teaching Courses relevant (o multi-cultural education take pU.cc throughout 
the >ear at the Teachers Centre, including a course leading to the RSA qualification 
in teaching English as a second language The authofit> also financo a large adult 
language teaching unit under its further education budget and the team working in the 
unit provide a read>-made resource team for course providers to draw upon. In 
additi(Tfi the local authorit> gives financial support to nian> extra-mural activities, 
for example, four Saturday schools for English leaching, extended-da) programmes iit 
a number of schools and a large number of holida> projects It also ^ees its role as 
supporting initiatives from the field for increasing in-service training and the under- 
standing of multi-cultural education. The role of the officer in putting the case for 



resources at departmental and committee level svithin the authorit> has, therefore, 
been crucial to the development of this worj/ The auth^^ritv also ht^s available two 
fairly high-powered educatron resource teams 

I The Communitv Education Team, whose dut> is to foster communit> education in 
an) wa> they can, consists of a leader, at adviser level, and four team members, 
orif a social worker Attached to the team is .a teacher responsible for informal 
adult language groups An organiser of home language tuition also works m close 
contact with the team An education information officer provides a furtljer link with 
the community 

li The Education Support Team, whose duties are case stud> oriented to offer support 
and advice to individuals and schools, consists of an adviser as leader, two teachers, 
a social worker and a health visitor 

In addition the environment has both attracted and fostered a group of teachers who 
want to increase understanding of multi-cultural education and who meet to produce 
materials which inform colleagues ap^^he c^rQfnunit> in this field 

The in-service course at the girls' secondary school was initiated b> their specialist 
second language teacher She was stimulated to approach her head about the possi- 
bility of attemptirjg such a course as a result of attending a similar course, based on a 
group of schools in another par| of the authority The head was responsive to the idea 
and the school asked the officer to arrange it A member of the Community Education 
Team acted as co-ordinator for the course ^ 

The headmistress summarised for- us what she felt to be the effects of the course on 
, the school " ' 
a The language problems of the non-English-speaking ciiild as compared with those 
of the deprived child were better unJerstood by everyone who attended. The 
language specialist said she felt this made a difference^o the children when they left 
her reception class to join colleagues' classes 

As a result of discussions following the course, an integrated studies course across 
y cultures of music, drama, art and needlework has been planned Also changes have 
occurred in the home ecunt.>mics, history of music, and drama lessons as a result oC 
the course ^ 
, t Resources and books relevant to education in a multi-racial classroom, previously 
known only to a few staff, were now made known and available to all the staff 
*(/ Sitar lessons^are now provided as an option for mu^ic students 
e The school has a West Indian counsellor for its pu^iK 

f The head felt that new teachers were affected by the discussion and atmosphere tn 
the staff room, so that a greater understanding of multi cultural educ*Hion in the 
school as a whole was likely to follow 



The changes ^hich took place cannot be aftnbiited solely to the course, but many 



staff fell lhal its imporlance la> in iht corporate etiect on the school, giving direction 
and support to individual effort allowing effective dKscu5>5>ion [o take place 

With one or two exceptions the course was attended b\ the entire staff Most of the 
fifteen teachers we interviewed (including those xvho sub.sequentl> modified. their 
curriculum, in some wa> as a result of being on the course) said that the> would not 
have gone to a similar course at*the Te<ichers' Centre, mairrl> for reasons of time 
involved, travelling and transport difficulties Some teachers also said that the> felt as 
It was about their own school the> should attend There seemed little doubt that 
attendance was encouraged b> the positive attitude of the h«?ad and the fact that the* 
course started before the end of the school day 

All the staff we spoke to said thai the> had personally got .something out of the course 
in terms of additional information and increased understanding One teacher said, 
'All teachers need to get out of the school from time to time to refresh themselves, 
but we also need mutual support and co-operation in our school situation and this 
type of course helps/ 

Despite the fact that the course seems to have had some success, it was felt that tw^i 
factors in 'particular reduced its potential impact 

a The timing - the course tooR place at the end of the summer term and the staff 

therefore had a time lag of six weeks before <he> could follow up the ideas which 

emerged from the course^ 
b The situation of th^ school the school was undergoing reorganisation tt.)^t m with 

the overall plan of the authorit> to have lower, middle and upper schools^ and this 

involved some upheaval for both staff and. pupils 

Summary; The course not onl> had an effect on each individual teacher but, in the 
opinion of the head and her staff, it also had aj.iM'porate effect on the school institution 
as a whole The main resiflts werQ an increase in understanding of the langiiage 
problems faced b> non-English-spcaklti^g children, a widening of the curriculum, and a 
greater awareness of materials and resources for multi-cultural education, on behalf of 
teachers who admitted the> would otherwise not have attended such a course In 
effect there was, therefore, a noticeable effect on the total environment of pupils in 
that multi-racial school, there was increased understanding and communication 

It is worth setting out here some coniments on the value of Nchool-based in-service 
training from the leader of the Communitv Education Team 

*In discussing the value of the school-based courses. I'd like first ff) consider it m the 
context of the unsatisfactory aspects of the teacher centre tvpc course, m particular 
as It relates- to a fter^ school courses 

. 12 Taken from a report submitlcd to ihc K>cal aulhuntv from ihc C uiiinuinitv Fducatioii 
Team 




1 Allendance can often be\ery fluctuating and seems to relate direcll) to the distance 
between the course centre and the different schools from which teachers have to 
travel. 

ii On the whole, the teacher centre t>pe couri>e attracts onl> the specfalist teachers 
relevant to a particular field and this is obviousl> appropriate m many subjects 
But in other more general fields (eg immigrant backgrounds, the use^jof language, 
community education, etc) which arepf relevance to all teachers, it is common to 
find only the same hard core of the dedicated or professional course-goers attending 
time and again 

iii Out of the immediate school context in which ideas must be applied, there can 
always be a tendency for discussion to be carried on at somewhat ideal level, which 
leaves a teacher feeling unsure about the application of ideas arising from discussion 
to his own particular schooL ^ 

IV If an in-scrvjcc course is intended to influence change in the school situation 
beyond that of the individiial teacher in his classroom, then a course away from the 
school IS hard pressed to do this, since it cannot take full account* of the real 
situation that needs. to be influcnced^f change is to be effected - eg personalities 
departmental structures, physical concjitions of the school, etc ^ 

V The chance of utilising the teacher's own experience^nd immediate concerns as" 
^material for a course often seems to be limited in the teacher centre type <k)urse. 

There seems a tendency for the "expert" who is lecturing to dominate rather than 
to draw out the particular concerns of many teachers.- 

VI \ m»\jor problem with in-service courses is ^he problem of adequate support and 
follov?-up inr the school situation. 

*The school-based course seems, m my experience, to go some way to meeting some of 

the problems raised above in in-service training. 
I Attendance^ this problem is greatly simplified In both courses I've helped to 
co-ordinate, attendance has been high and consistent (In one of the largest 
secondary schools in the borough, numbers remained around 40-50 \ the whole 
staff, in a smaller secondary s^choul almost the entire staff consistently attended 
this was encouraged by ending the school 15 minutes earlier on the particular days 
of the course) One of the advantages, in terms of attendance, must probably be 
attributed to the interest and backing of the head and senior members of the staff 

11 An inter disciplinary group often produces a surprisingly creative cross-fertilisation 
of ideas This has been true in my experience of an across-the-board representation 
^of all subjects among the staff attending J* school-based course eg the domestic 
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science and the English teachers seeing what the> had tu contribute tu each other's 
work in the field of immigrant education. 

lu As far as it's ever possible, those attending the schuul^bascd course share the i>amc 

situation. Some of the benefits arising from this common situatiun^can be hsted a>. 

a individuals draw on Common concerns and cfxperiences in discussion, 

b the> can think in concrete practical terms towards feasible changes in a situation 

in which all have a vested interest: 

c suggestions can be modified on the spot m the light of practical limitati.ons that 

may be pointed out by the staff. , • * . 

« 

i\ Heads and heads of department are brought into discussion and these are the 
people whose opinion^ need io be irtfluenced in order to effect changes in the school 
In some of the discussions I have sat in on, problems have been raised b> >ounger 
members of staff of which more senior members had previous!) been unaware. 

V The school-based course provides the possibilit> ,of drawing on the partjteular 
expenencc and expertise of the individuals on the staff, who can additionally be an 
integral part of the course programme. One in-service course gave the majorit> of 
the staff for the first time the opportunity of learning what aims and approaches 
their fellow staff member adopted in her immigrant reception class. 

VI The question of follow-up to an in-service course can more easily be built in than in 
the teacher centre type course. If, in-built in the course programpie, is a concern for 
practical steps to be implemented m the school these stand a fair chance of coming 
about. Also^the need for an additional course or series of discussions may become 
apparent and these can be quite easily implemented. Again the presence of the 
senior members of staff can be strategic* 

The future. The Community Education Team in this authority are still in the process 
of formulating their thinking about the most effective way tu deal with the relatively 
new concept of school-based in-service training. 

They believe it to be important to strike the correct balance between informational 
content" and an opportunity for the teachers to articulate their ideas and needs. Too 
much information may lead to irrelevancy and may reduce the ordinary teacher to 
misplaced feelings of inadequacy I don't know anything about this' On the other 
hand, a school-based in-scrvicc course where the information content was drastically 
reduced was criticised by participants for its lack of direction and structure, and. as a 
result was ineffective. In order to strike this balance and to encourage young teachers 
to feel uninhibited about expressing their views in the presence of more experienced 
colleagues, the group now feel that the appropriate fornf\at for m service training in 
schools may be an initial course followed by small group di.scussions. with experts on 
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the spot to itiake contributions w*here nece^sdo and to give bome structure and 
direction to the dfscussion 

This method demands both commftjnent tu find answers tu problems relevant to thxjir. 
situation and increased contnbution from the staff. It will, therefore, not succeed in 
effecting changes in the school unless this t>pc of interest is present in at least a small 
groap of staff Althougfi there has b?en no time to^ssess,the results of this, the 
Community Education Team have recently been asked to help in designing an 
in-service school-based course for a comprehensive school in voUaburat-ion with a 
group of teachers on the staff. It is hoped that practlca^, effective suggestions wilUomc 
from the course, mainly from the staff thcnjselves, to inctease the relevance of the 
school to the multi-racial community which it serves A crucial factor in rias, the 
Community Education Team believe, is the persistence of a working party of suff to 
carry recommendations thraugh to action after the course has.ended • 

A copy of the programme is attached as Appendix VIII 




4 CoQCtusipns and Reooipmendations 



LEA^ and theif schools who are seeking a holution to the under-achicvement of 
minoti'tj group children, and who feel some artswcrs to be m the provision o^m- 
,i>ervice teacher training, ma> wish to consider the fdJovving conclusions. 

a. There is a need for diversit> of provision wiihkk in-service training . 

It will.b^ clear, even from the small sample of cases described above, that there i\a 
' nej;^5sar> and a clear rOle for man> different t>pes of provision of in service training 

in this field. • ^ 

The s<;,hool-basfd cuur^e has the greatest potential tu influence the school envirun- 
meni of the pupil, but it cannot be effective in isolation. A process of stimulation 
and creatiort of demand for at least some teachers m the school must precede 
successful school-based courses. 

^ LEAs ^oiild, therefore, consider the diversit> of courses the> might provide, in a 
complcmenlir> role to the provision of national courses b> the DES, Departments 
and Colleges of Education and other major institutions^ i 

b There is a need to clarify the purpo;»t and, as fat as possible, Iht implications of each 
type of course 

As the provision of m-scrvicc training increases, the technical expertise of the 
providers also grows. As there is as yet little in-service training in this area.Jt is 
likcl> that some local authonties will be considenng provision for Ihe first time. The 
aim of the provision will probably hinge on certain basic questions, such as. 
i How iTiany diflferent ethnic groups are there in the schools, and wfi^ft-H^ the 
relative size of each? 

It Approximately how many of these are English speaking, nun English speaking. 

speak a dialect form of English? 
lii In which schools are these groups significant? 

IV Do the teachers consider these children are under-achicvmg^ in an> wa>. or 

experiencing any adjustment or language difficulties? 
and will grow to. take account of other dimensions like the local resources m the area 
such as knowledgeable teachers as suitable courses are planned. 

It IS important that all course providers, «lre aware of the potential influence and 



role of different iypts of courses so that, for example, the> do not eApect significant 
follow-up activity to occur in schools us a result of a course at a Teachers Centre, 
which at most will stimulate interest and awareness in a group of teachers if the 
course is voluntary these teachers are hkel> to have a fair amount of commitment to 
multi-cultural education in an> C4.>fe. Somecourscs should be aimed at reaching those 
teachers who have previously not shown interest in this field. An element of 
encouragement by allowing time off to>ajtend might be introduced, or the course 
will fail in Its purpose. If the course is aimed at attracting heads of primary schools 
because of their potential influence in the school, then it is important that the local 
authority explain to the head why he should attend If the aim is to affect the 
environment of a school towards a more multi-racial ethos, then a school-based 
course will be required. 

Clearly a major purpose Of any course is to*be relevant to the situation in which the 
participants work It is therefore necessary to strike a balance between information, 
and discussion and contributions from the participants, and to avoid the domination 
of the course by ^experts' 

Finally, it is important for the course providers to think ahead to the implication^of 
the success of the course For example, the promotion prospects and future of 
trained language specialists mast be considered as an integral part of planning their 
training The implication of setting up a course to stimulate interest in malti-cultural 
cducaticAi isjthat the local authority must be prepared to foster that interest and to 
buili^ on i\ Similarly, it is likely that without the appomtment,Of working parties of 
staff to follow through recommendations emerging from a school-based course, the 
course will not be fully effective 
# 

c There is a need to ct)nsidcr the structures of institution:* which Iht coursvj* are trying 
to affect \ 

It is clear that -courses at Teachers Centres for heads, and even class teachers from 
primary schools, will have more penetrating effect in the school for organisatioi\til 
r^^asons than courses for heads of secondary schools jn that specialist subject 
.departments have some degree of autonomy It is likely that if the head of a 
\ccondary school is mov^fd to make changes by the insight has gamed from a 
course on multi-cultural education, he ls unlikely to achieve a great deal without 
backing from the heads of departments A schcyl-based cgurse, or courses based on 
a group of schools, m^iy fulfil the task of allowing the school to make effective 
decisions about future work and o^xrration \[ may also help solve the difficulty of 
implementing any curriculum change, in that howijver valid the suggestion for 
changfe. the content is hardly ever \iirectly transfejable from one school to another 
A school based course gives opportunity for some collective judgement to be made 
on modifications to the curriculum 
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The development uf the current Government proposal to appomt professional, 
tutors for the in-service training of new teachers will also have implications- fot 
course providers. Facilities for the Teachers Centres to co-operate with schools 
should be increased by this link 

d There is a need to recognise th^ essential rolt of the LEA adustr on multi cultural 
education- in the provision of ia-service training 

It IS necessary that someone knowledgeable in the field of multi-cultural education 
responsible for co-ordin^ting the provision of in-service training. The greater the 
influence this person has within the local authority, the more likely he is to gain 
resources such as high scale posts for his team of experts and financial backing for 
projects. One mode of opcr-ation is thai areas of responsibility Will be delegated to a , 
team at the Teachers Centre once a link has. been established with the adviser. 

e There is a need to tap the natural resources of the area In terms of skill 4ind expertise 

Most local authorities will have at present in their area a potential 'resource team' 
of dedicated experienced teachers who could be used to visit xhooJs, discuss 
training needs with heads, provide courses at schools and TeacK^^^ Centres of 
practical relevance to teachers and to liaise* with other agencies for examine, \o<.d\ 
community relations council and collect materials. It is .important' that local 
authorities seek out and encourage the:>e teachers to be trained tg perform these, 
functions. These groups will needao be given some support in order that the 
authority can encourage a valuable vehicle for effecting change^ towards a greater 
understanding of minority ethnic groups. Local authorities can benefit in this area 
by a response to local teacher initiatives, 

f There is a need to provide suitabFe facilities and media resources 

The local adviser and His resource team, while they arc the key resources in the 
provision of in-servicc training in this field, cannot be fully effective without access 
tt> materials and resources for multi-cultural education It is important that funds 
be set aside for the provision of such resources literature, audio-visual aids, work- 
shop fnaterials at the Teachers Centre, and that the local authority makes full use of 
other resource banks in the area, for'^exam^le, m Colleges of Education. 

g There is a nee^ to consider v\hat factors v\ill limit the potential effectiveness of 
in-service training courses 

" Given suitable conditions for the provision of m-scrvice training in this field, for 
example an experienced resourve team, back-up facilities, local authority supjport, 
the encouragement of Jot»il gruirps, jt is likely that eternal conditions which m^y 
limit the effectiveness of courses will be taken into account. But success will still 
, depend in. part upon the folJowing criter^, though this list is not exhaustive. 

I pressure on staff if the staff come to the course tired at the end of the day they 
will not get as much out of it as if they were gj^Xen some time off, 
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ii importance the staff attach to thc^^ourse - the dttitude of the head and th4 local 
authority i$ crucial to the frame of miijd.in which the staff approach,a course, 

• and to the effectiveness of any decisions reached on such a course, 

iii the current situation at school - rapid turnover of staff or a fe-organisation will 
need to be taken into account in the preparatioi^of an in-service trainmg course 
for a school. 



Recommendations ' ^ 

ceting the' educational needs of pupils in piulti^facial areas must be seen as a 
•^Tiektion of school management and of the participation of the entire staff m findmg 
app^priate strategics for all children in a multi-racial schOqL^ 

It is re(;ommended that local authorities in multi-racial areas phsi^de the oppor- 
tunity for^chpol based ih-scrvice training courses to take place, whe^ the implica- 
tions of multi-ailtural education can bo^workcd out for the whole schoof. x 

tt is recommended that local authorities in multi-racial areas provide a diversity^of 
in scnice training courses to cater for the various needs of teachers in multi-racial 
classrooms. . * 

3 H is recommended that local authorities appoint an adviser to co-ordinate in-service 
training for muiii-cultural education and to influence the direction of resources to 
this area. 

4 It is recommended that local authorities use experienced teachers from the area to 
create a resource team which can be used to visit schools, draw on local community 
resources, discuss thc^ training needs of staff with head teachers and provide courses 
at schools and Teacher Centres on multi-cultural education. 

5 It is recommended that local authorities set funds, aside for the provision of such 
resources as literature, audio-visual aids and workshop materials at the Teachers 
Centre, to be used by the resource team and local teachers. * ' 

6 It is recommended that local authorities establish hnk^ with other resource banks for 
multi-cultural education in the area, for example local Colleges of Education. 

7 It is recommended that local authorities consider the functions of nattonaf courses, 
in particular in the development of a co-ordinated approach for tackling the task 
which faces our multi-racial schools, and send their ke> people to these courses. 
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Resources 

This appendix is^intended to be ot^tactical help to course providers and it sets out a 
select list of resources relevant to education for a multi-cultural socig^ty It is intended 
to provide useful guidelines and is in no way definitive. The appendix ^is divided into 
the rollowing sections: 

i Books ' ' 

ii Journals 

iii_ Audio-visual aids • - - ^ 

iv Useful addresses ■' ^' ' " . 

The Community l^eiations Commission and local Community Relations Officers 
(mentioned in, more detail bclfcw) are W touch with many people, concerned with 
education for a multi-racial society, influ(!hi^voluntary associations, local authority 
advisers, colleges and departments of educatioft^teachers and minority groups, an^ 
would be pleased ro give information, contacts alldassistance to course providers 
,(Teleph(»v:: 01-836 ^45). , \^ 

" Books ^ . w . J • u 

Useful bibliographi?^ arc often contained in bo<^ks and journal articles.concerned with 
education for a multi-cultural society and aspects of it. In addition some bibliographies 
are produced as separate publications. These include; n 

1 Community Relations Commission. Education for a Multi-Cultural So^ety' a 
biblio^rctphy for teachers. Revised^ edition 1974. 

l^ay, Alhson. The Library tn the Multh Racial Secondary School a Caribbean book 
^. 3chool Library Association. Community Relations Commissidn 1971 

3 Derrick^ .June. English for Immigrant Children, an annotated list. National Book 
League 1973. / 

4 Elkin, Judith (compiler). Booh for the Multi-Racial Cla.^.sroom 1972. (Library 
* Association Youth Libraries Group, Pamphlet No 10). 

5 HiU, Janet (editor). BooU for Children. ^ the homelands of immigrants in Bdfain 
Institute of Race Relations 1 97 1 . 

jc . • . -gs 



6 Kehr, Helen. Pr^dices. racist - religious - nationalist. Valentine Mitchell (for the 
Institute of CoQtemporary history) 1971. ^ , J 

. Y Lambcth.^Libraries. Blaik Britons, a selttt bibliograpln on rait (compiled b> .l\jhn 
Buchanan). London Borough of Lambeth 1972. - 



8 NcAv Beacon Books Ltd. Special^ Caribbean booklist for teachers, parents and 
teenagers. 

9 Sivanan^yan, A. Coloured Immigrants in Britain, a stlett bibliography. IRR^ 
Research Publications 1972. 

10 Willes, Mary A survey of books about the education of immigrants. Association 
for the Education of Pupils from Overseas 1971. ' 



Journals ^ ' 

Among journals of particular relevance are; 
CRC Journal 



Education and Community Relations 



Language Teaching and Community Relations 



New Community 



Race 



Race Today 



RunnymMe Trust Bulletin 



Teacher Education and Community Relations 
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Monthly journal of the Community 
Relations Commission. Published by 
the Community Relations Commission, 
15/16 Bedford Street, London WC2E 
9HX. Tel: 01-836^545. 
Monthly education bulletin published 
by^v^he Community R&lations Com- 
mission. 

'^Quarterly bulletin for adult language 
teaching. Published by the Community 
Relations Commission. 
Quarterly jburnal of the Community 
Relations Commission. Published/by 
the Commuhity Relations Commission. 
A quarterly journal published by the 
Institute of Race Relations, 247/249 
Pentonville koad, London >JL?NG. 
Monthly journal pybli^hed^t^Towards 
Racial Justice, 74 SMkcspeare Road, 
London SE24 OPP. 
Tel: 01-737-2268. 

Monthly bulletin published by The 
Runnymede Trust, Stuar^ House, 1 
TudotfjStreet, London EC4Y0AD. 
Terml> bulletin published by the Com- 
^ munity Relations Commission. 
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1' 

Audio-visual a^s 

Useful indexes covering audio-visual aids are: 

1 CELPIS (Colleges of Education Learning Programmes Information Service) This 
lists some audio-visual materials made b> colleges apd departments of education 
Particularly relevantlicadings in the first edition arc: 

Education 371.97 Special Education - Immigrants; and 
English 428.24 English as a Second Language - Immigrants. 

2 HELPIS I (Higher Education Learnin|g Programmes Information Service) This 
. covers some audio-visual materials m^fde by higher and further education institu- 
tions. It is arranged in classified order ajid has a subject index 

3 British National Film^ Catalogue. ShoA films and documentaries only ^ 

The following organisations and firms hire out oi^ sell relevant films and tapes- 
BBC Enterprises Film Hiroi 
25 The Boroughs 
Hcndon 

London NW4 4AR 
Tel: 01-202 5342 

British Film Institute Distribution Library 
42/43 Lower Marsh . / 

London SEl 7RG 
Tel: 01-928 4742 

Central Film Library 
Government Building 
Broomyard Avenue 
London W3 7JB 
Tel: 01-743 5555 i, 

Community Relations Commission 
15/16 Bedford Street 
London WC2E 9HX 
Tel: 01-836 3545 




Concord Films Council Ltd 
Nacton 

Ipswich IP 10 OJZ . 
Tel: Ipswich (0473) 76012 
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The Other Cinema " V 

12 Little Newport Street " \ 

London WC2H 7JJ 
Tel: 01-734 8508 

Open University * ■ ' 

Walton W * . " ' ' v 

Milton Keynes MK7 6AA ' \ 

Tel : Milton Keynes (0908) 74066 ' 

« 

Useful addresses 

Commonwealth Institute 

Library and Resource Centre 

Kensington High Street 

London wV^NQ ^ , . ' 

Tel: 01-602 3252 ' ' ^ 
The Library and Resource Centre of the Commonwealth Inbtitute has a wide range of 
loan material to stimulate interest ia the contcmporar> Commonwealth.^It has 
material on race relations and education in mult^i-racial schools as well as on the 
Commomvealth and assocjafecj topics. The material is in various formats. There are 
books, pamphlets, periodical articles, wall charts, wall maps, illustrations, study kits, 
samples of products, 35 yim filmstrips, slide sets, overhead projector transparencies, 
tape recordings, cassette recordings and records.* 

■% 

The Library and Resource Centre is open from 10.00 am to 5.30 pm Monday to 
Saturday, and visitors are encouraged to come and select their own materials if 
possible A librarian is always available to give advice when required. The loan scheme 
is free - users pay any return postage. 
* 

Community and Race Relations Unit^CRRU) ' 

British Council of Churches ^ 

10 Eaton Gate 

London SW1W9BT - 

Tel: 01-730 9611 

CRRU is concerned in the field of community <nd race relations with education and 
guidance, particularly of the Christian Community and with the encouragement of 
local community projects in the UK. The unit has produurd a number of publications, 
details on request. 

Community Relations Commission (CRC) 
15/16 Bedford Street 
London WC2E 9HX 

Tel: 01-836 3545 * 
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The ComiTussion has pubhshcd a \dnet> of studies on aspec^of community relations 
and Its Education Department produces material relevant to education in a multi- 
racial society, k IS in touch with many people concerned with multi-racial education 
and can provide infqrmation helpful to coOrse providers on request 

Local Community Relations Officers 
There 'are over eighty local Community Relations Officers^orking throughout tfic 
ountry in areas where minority grojups are concentrated. These officers have links 
ith minority groups in the community and many are able to offer adv ice to colleges on 
Lng up multi-cultural studies courses - particularly on arrringitig relevant ficld- 
worrk experience for students. A full list of Community Relations Councils is available 
frorti the Commihmy Relations Commissi5n, 15 16 Bedford Street, London WC2E 
9HX. Tel: 01-836 35^5.^ 




Centre for Information Language Teaching (CILT) 
State Hou$e 
63 High Holborn 
London WC1R4TN 
Tel: 01-242 9020 

CILT was established in 1966 to cblle.ct\id co-ordinate i>iformation about all aspects 
of modern languages and the teaching >yf modern langua^ This information is 
available to individuals and organisations professionally coi^rned wi4h language 
teaching. CILT can provide advice to teachers^ teacher-trainer^^nd has up-to-date 
information about teaching methods and materiaV \ 

CILT, together with the Eng^feh-Teachmg Information Centre of the Bvaish Council 
(ETIC) maintains a Language-Teaching Library and aViAudio-Visual Library which 
can be used for reference and research. The latter inclii^es facilities for listening to 
recorded material and forviewing slides and filmstrips The CILT 'Register of Current 
Research' covers all disciplines relating to language tcachi^ig, and the Centre also 
produces ^Select Lists' (short introductory bibliographies for langua^^Ucachers. 
including some Telating to English for immigrants), Tists of Tead^ Materials', 
Information Guides' and information Papers'. A leaflet giving details of these 
services is available on request. 

institute of Race Relations 
247 249 Pentonville Road 
London N I 9NG 

Tel: 01-837 0041 * f * 

The Institute of Race [Relations is an unofficial and non-political body, founded in 
1958, to encourage and facilitate the study of the relations between races everywhere 
It has published a wide variety of studies on aspects of community relations The 
Institute has an extensive library of international literature, chiefly concerned with the 
Third World. 
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The Media Resources Centre of the Inner London Education Authorit> 
Highbury Station Road 
. Islington 
London Nil SB 
Tel: 01-226 9143 

The Media Resources Centre produces both materials, for example packs on Black 
Studies, Indian histor>, etc, and lists of resource information. Details of published 
material and on-going work can be obtained on application. 

^ National Association for Multi-racial Education (NAME) * 
Association Secretary: A. N. Fitchett 
19 Margreave Road 
Chaddesden . 
Derby DE2 6JD 
^ Tel: Derby (0332) 673439 (School 22550 

NAME was^formerl> the National Federation of Associations for the Education of 
Pupils frotti Overseas (ATEPOs). The new Association has wider aims than that which 
it replaces. The local NAME associations are concerned to help teachers in multi- 
racia^^rcas, Thc> are particularl> interested in the problems of language teaching, 
both to, non-English speakers and to West Indian children. However, their activities 
relate to the whole school curriculum, and to relevant areas outsiide it. Teaching 
English is seen as a means rather than as' art end in itself. Conferences, workshop, 
discussion stud>-groups and exhibitions are opganised, in man> cases with the 
assistance of Local Education Authorities and Teachers Centres. 



Royal Anthropological Soael7~^ - 
36 Craven Street 
London WC2N 5NG 
Tel: 01-930 6328 

The Royal Anthropological Societ> have compiled a folder giving a guide to resource 
materials. The folder is issued on a thrce->earl> basis and will be kept up to date each 
three ycar|period. This folder attempts to aid teachers locate resources available at 
prcgcnt.^he contents include lists of films with a bnefidescription and cost, universit> 
d^j^rtjjicnts whQre there is an interest in anthropolog>, and non*univcrsit> teachers of 
anthropplo]^), an extensive bibliograph> .jw^iscellaneeus information. 

The RX^Dnymede Trust 
Stuart Aouse 
1 Tudor Sbeet 
London EC4Y OAD 
Tel: 01-353 862(K 

THe Runn>mcde Trust is^in independent foundatrOn ^et up to provide information 
and to promote public education on race relatix)ns. The Trust has published a wide 
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\driel> of studies on aspects of community relations - a full list of these cap be obtained 
on application. 

School of Oriental and African Studies v 
Malet Street 
London WCIE7HP 

Tel: 01-637 2388 , 
The Extramural Studies Division of London Uni\ersit>'s School of Oriental and 
African Studies offers* help to teachers and Colleges of Education with courses on 
Africa and Asia. This help takes three forms. Firstly, the .Division can provide 
lecturers from the School's staff to give lectures or seminars in course^> on geograph>, 
history, art, music, literature, religion and general studies. Secondly, the School can 
organise conferences on specific geographical areas or on themes such as Development 
to support proglrammes of work being done in schools and colleges. Thirdly, the 
Division runs a Resource Centre at 2, 3 Bloomsbury Square, London WCl A 2RL, which 
contains a selection of reference books, a selection of books for use by secondary 
school pupils, and a collection of printed and duplicated material produced by a wide 
range of organisations, charities, governments, pressure groups, etc. All the material In 
the Resource Centre i^ card-indexed b> area fjor easy reference. There is a small 
colle(;tion pf audio-visual material and also a card index, by area, to all audio-visual 
material available in the United Kingdom on Asia and Afnca. The Centre is open from 
I'O.OO am to 5.00 pm all week-days and teachers are welcome to use the facilities avail- 
able for examining books and material oti Asia and Africa. There is, however, at 
present no loan system. » 

Voluntary Committee on Overseas Aid and Development (VCpAD) 
Parnell House . 
25 Wilton Road I 
London SWIV US . I 

Tel: 0N828 7611 

The Education Unit of^VCOAD co-ordinates the educational work in Britain of 
various overseas aid charities, such as Oxfam, Christian Aid and War on Want. 
VCOAD provides teaching materials for pupils, student-teachers and* teachers doing 
wcTrk on developing countries. Full details of resources available on request. 
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Appendix II 



The extent of the enquiry 

In all about IQD teachers or others concerned vvith in-servicc training for the multi- 
racial classroom were interviewed in depth. The interviews were conducted by the 
Reference Division of the CRC No questionnaire was used as such but a hst of topics 
to be covered was di;awn up before all the interviews took place. 

The interviews were conducted during the summer term 1974, and included teachers 
ajid others in the Inner and Outer Loi^don Bqroughs, the Midlands and the North. 

We,would like to express our thanks 'i^gain to the man> people who have contributed 
their experience and expertise. 
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Appendix III 

' Immigrant PupHs 

Authorities and mainialned schools with diff&em densities of 
full-time immigrant pupils^ 



^ January 1972 



(1) Authorities Number of Authorities* where full-time 

/ immigrants as a percentage of all full-time 

pupils are: 



> 

O 3 



type of Authority 
iCea districts* 
Outer London Boroughs 
English County Boroughs 
English Counties 
Welsh Authorities 

England and Wales 

Region 
North 

Yorkshire and Humbcrsidc 

East Midlands 

East Anglia 

Greater London* 

Other South-East 

South-West 

West Midlands 

North-West 

Wales 

England and Wales 
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5 


14 


13 
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3 


39 


3 


46 t 














15 


2 


. 17 


2 


5 


6 


10 


12 


21 


103 


5 


174 














14 




14 








2 


I 


4 


8 


I 


16 






1 




2 


I 

2 


7 


1 


12 


2 


5 


5 


5 


7 


5 


6 
3 




8 

32 










4 


2 


17 ' 




23 • 












2 


10 


1 


13 








2 


4 


3 


7 . 




16 








I 


4- 


2 


16 




23 














15 


2 


17 




5 


6 


.10 


22 


21 


103 


5 


174 



1 For the definition uf immigrant pupils sec paragraphs 36 and 37 of the Explanatory Notes of 
Statistics of £d\ication. 

2 Inner London Ejducation Authority districts have bcch counted individMall>. 
' 3 Not included in the previous column. 



Source: Statistics of Education J972, Schools. Volume I. HMSO. Table 35. 
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(ii) Schools 



Number of schools where full-time 
immigrantS'as.a percentage of all^ll-time 
pupils arei 



1 , ' 
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u 
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•o 
c 




•o 


•o 




CQ 




C 


C 




n 


S 




O 


Type of Authority 










ILEA districts 


294 


89 


US 


138 


Outer London Boroughs 


241 


73 


119 


142 


English County Boroughs 


361 


111 


152 


251 


English Counties 


66 


28 


58 


lf2 


Welsh Authorities 


1 


1 


1 


2 


England and Wales ' 




302 


443 


645 


Region 










North 






2 


8 


Yorkshire and Humberside 


63 


24 


50 


. 76 


East Midlands 


.54 


14 


21 


33 


East Anglia 


6 


4 


6 


9 


Greater London 


535 


162 


232 


280 


Other South-EAst 


51 


29 


41 


78 


South-West 


' 15 


5 


8 


23 


West Midlands 


173 


42 


51 


78 


North-West 


65 


21 


31 


58 


Wales 


1 


1 • 


1 


2 


Enfi^ and Wales 


963 


302 ^ 


443 


645 



207 
259 
428 
308 
21 



14 



u 
o 



148 
383 
804 
835 
41 



i;i23 ^211 



47' 
466 j 



63 
197 
122 
li)3 
531 



1951 521 
54 164 
261 
268 
41. 



13d 
118 V 
.21 \ 



c 

2 



1 



O M 



.0 



i;t23 2,211 



75' 


30 


1,094 


4^6 


204 


1,857 


l.f^5 


2,923 


6.695 


2i285 


12,758 


16,450 


200 


2,009 


2,276 


4,661 


17,924 


28,372 


200 


1,993 


2,280 


429 


1,966 


2,904 


315 


1,587 


2,219 


202 


850 


1,227 


511 


234 


2,951 


1.253 


2,887 


5,055 


l^ 


2,079 


2,582 


556- 


1,686 


2,983 


701 


2,633 


3,895 


200 


2,009 


2,276 


4»661 


17,924 


28,372 



1 Not included in the previous column. 



Source: Statistics'of Edui^ation 1972, Schools, Volume 1, HMSO. 
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, Appendix IV 



Ooe-term course for teachers of non*£DgUsh^peaking children^ 1973 



Monday 



Tuesday 



Wednesday '/ Thursday 



Introduction t*^ Language Patterns Obscrvatio^Wi Observation in 
Language and Materials 



Schools 

Language 
Acquisition in 
Young Children 



Schools 



Friday 

Observation in 
Schools 

Language Learning 



Observation in 
.Schools 



Observation in 
Schools 



0]>serv^ation in 
Schools 

Materials fdr * 
Language 
Teaching 
(Scope 2) 



Observation in 
Schools 



Observation in 
Schools 

Seminar on 
Observation 
Period 



Language 
(practical) 

Visit 



Oral Patterns 

Sound System of 
English 



Language 
•(verbal) ^ 

Workshop/ 
Tutorials 



Teaching I>racticc 



Private Study/ 
Tutorials 



Teaching Practice' 
(discussion) 

Psychological 
Considerations 

Language 



Listening Skills Listening Skills 

and. Teaching 
Concept 7-9 Techniques 

.Visits 



Significincocof ^ > 
Learners* Errors 

'Work,^p/ ^ 
Tutorials 



TeUShing Practice ^ Intonation and 

'Stress ^ 
Private Study/ ' . 

Tutorials . Materials 

(songs, stories, etc) ' 



Dialogues and Simple Visual Aids Workshop , 
Games in ' • 

Language Material^ Stu^y 



Language Teaching 



Concept^ 
Fbrmatibh 



Teaching Practice 

Bad^grourtd t6 
Immigrants from 
India 



Private Study 
Visit 



Concepts of 
passiHcation 



anguagc Seminar 



Private ^tudy 
Teaching Reading 



Workshop/ 
Tutorial 

. Background to 
Immigrants from 
West Indies 
(Black Studies) 



Teaching Practice 
Materials 



Teaching Reading 
Materials.' 
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Appemllx IV - continued 



Monday 

Enveloping 

dommunication 

Skili 

Mechanical Aids 
for.H^ading 



Tuesday 

Visit 



Wednesday 

Attitudes to 
Correctness 

Workshop 



Thursday Friday 

Teaching Practice Language Seminar 

Sikhism and the Teaching Writing'^ 

Sikh Conrununity' Skills 
in Britain 



West Indian Writing Materials Private Study/ 

Creole Tutowals 

Mixed Ability ^ 
Language Seminar Groups 



Workshop/ 
Tutorials 



Teaching Practice private Study 



Background to 
Immigrants from 
Cypais 



Writing Materials Writing Materials Language through Jcaching PraUicc 

> Art and Craft 



West Indian 
Community in 
Britain 



Private Study 



Workshop 

Jilap Language 
Materials ^ 



Nature of . 
Prejudice 

Film r 



Educational Needs 
of Newly*arrived 
Immigrants from 
Caribbean 



Teaching English 
-^for Work 

c 

. Drama Derived 
Language 
Techniques 



Workshop 

•Immigrants in 
Schools 



Establishing Basic Assessment and 
Language Needs Testing of 



Infant Teachers 
Panel 



Language 

Workshops/ 
Tutorials 



Teaching Practice NFER Language 
Tests % 

Private Study/ 

Tutorials Children from 

Portugal 



Workshop/ 
Tutorials 



Teaching Practice Visit 



Observation in 
Schools 



Secondary 
Teachers Panel * 



Books for the 

Multi-racial 

Schools 



Prejudice in 
Schools 

Workshop ^ ' 



Immigrants from Teaching Practice 
Hong Kong 

TheRqIeofthe 
Visit Language Teacher 
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Apl^endix V 



Extmplel ^ . 

In^iei^iLt couise foi net^/'OppotnteJ siuff in infant eJui,ution i,enuie^. u K>oui^e aimed to Mimului€y to 
provide ideas and suggesiion^ and an undei ^iunding of lea^btng m a ^pe^ial field ofedut^uiton 



M0D<|ay*5 November 



9.00-10,15 AN ASIAN NVAY OF'uF£' ' • . ' 

Social and educational background illbstratld by slidtr^*^ 

% ' break ' ^ . " 

10.30rl2.00 , THE. ASIAN CULtURE IN THE LOCALITY 

• ^As seen through the eyes of (he teacher/social worker 



Tuesday tfT^oTerabcr 



* 9.00>10.15 THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER \; 

' X , *A practical look at one's responsibilities as a teacher of 
young children . , 

break , 

10.30-12,0Q NUMBER , ; ' ' . ' 

* An •xpcrieoccd and practicail look at what this involves 



We<fcesd^sy 7 IHoTember 9.00^10,15 WWAT IS LANGUAGE? 

How one begins to understand and teach "English^ as ^ 
second language 

• » 'break' ^ I' " ' / ' 

' * 10,:^b^l2.o6 THE PROCESS, OF LEARNING^ TO i\EAD 
The developing of a skill 



Thursday 8 NoTember 9.00-10.15 



SONGS AND RHYMES 
Suggestions and ideas ^ 

break * 



10.30-12.00 STORIES • 

Development of a baste idea 



Friday 9 November 



ERJC 



9.00-l().15 SITUATIONAL LANGUAGE .WORK GROUPS 
The' scope of language around a situation 



'/ ^ br^ak 
10.30-12.00 Continued 
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Appendix V - cootioued 



' Friday 9 November 1 .30-2.30 



2.45-3.30 



TIME TO TRANSFER 

What the first school expects and the requirements of 
adapting to a new situation for centre children 

break 

FINALE 

Time for discussion 



Follow*up coarse 1974 f» 

3.00-3.45 



MATHEMATICS FOR THE 5-7 YEAR OLDS 
Eqtfipment, its uses, suggestions and ideas 

break • 

Codtinued 



Tuesday 7 May 



1.45-2.45 



3.00-3.45 



PRE-READING 

Further ideas and suggestions and time to look at 
apparatus 

» 

break 
Continued 



Wednesday 8 May 



lliursda^ 9 May 



9.45-11.30 
1.45-2.45 

3.00-3.45 
1.45-2.45 

K 

3.00-3.45 



ART AND CRAFT (Workshop) 
LANGUAGE WORKSHOPS 
* break 
Continued 



AIDS AND APPARATUS , 
Additional ideas for the u^ of materials 



break 

PARENT AND CHILD 
In an Asjan culture 



Friday 10 May 



U5-2.45 ^ CULTURAL INTERFERENCE 
In language, home and school ^ 
Discussion and question time 



3.00-3.45 



break 

Continued 

\ 
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Example n 






Immigrant Education: A preparation course 


• * >. / 


Jtouary 23 


i\ t /\ AC 

9*40-10.45 


What the Centres hppc to achieve 
infant level 
junior 
senior 

break 




1 1 ofun on 


\ 

'^Language through the curriculum 


Jtnotry 30 


1.30-2.30 


i ; ^ — - 

V - 

bi^ak 






Number and mathematics for the immigrant \ 

— r\ ^ ■ -X- 


February 6 


K3O-2.30 


Methods and materials for language teaching \ 






break 




» 


' 1 ' 

Background to subject Work 1 


— _ . 

February 13 


9.30-10.45 


Use of aids and e()uipment for language teaching 
break 




U. 00-12.00 


Teacher/Social worker and the Asian 


February 20 


9.3O-10.15 


Acquiring the skills of reading 

break ' ^ 




11.00-12.00 


Culture interference throughout the curriculum 


February 27 


1.30-2.30 


Situational language workgroups 
break 
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Appendix Vi 

In-service courses for teachers on the education of immigrant children (8-13 years) 



Autumn term 



V Week! 
Monday 



Introductoo opening lecture. The Multi-Racial SchboK {o!^s discussion). 
Individual meeting, programme for term. Reading Hsts. Group selection 
foi *A* and *B* visits and film. 



Tuesday 



Wcdn^ay 



Lepture. 'Immigration in Perspective* (survey anU^discussion). 
*A\ Language - Lecture^'Language and Concept Formation*, 



'B' Language {^ure. Phonetics (Phonology)'. Difficulties encountered 
by Indian, Pakistani, Greek, Turkish speakers. 
V- Direct. method lesson in Japanese. • 



"fhursday 



'C Language - Elements of English. English as a second language. 
^Language in infant schools. 



Friday 



Language - *Scope* (I and 11). Research projects. 
Continued all afternoon. 



Week 2 

Monday 



'E* Language University of Brixton, 'Hullo, Hullol* BBC taped broad- 
casts and York (C. Hansom) Project. 
'Structuring a Siory* and workshops. 



Tuesday 

I 



•f ' Language - ALL DAY * 

^Materials making for first*^ge Language Learning Workshops. 



Wednesday 



Lecture. 'Immigrant Children in British Schools' and discussion. 
Preparation for visits (and film?). ^ 



Thursday 



\ G^OUP VISITS ALC DAY 

Group A to schools. , 
Group B to reception, lan^age centres, etc. 



Friday 



VISITS ALL DAY 

Qroup A to reception centres, etc. 

Group B to schools. 



\ 
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Appendix VI -contioued 



Week 3 

Monday 



EDUCATIONAL PATTERNS LEFT BEHIND 

ia) Punjab and GujeraT. 

ib) The Caribbean. 



Tuesday 



IMMIGRANT CHILDREN IN BRITISH SCHOOLS 
Lcpture: Educational attitudes, expectations of. parents, liaison with 
parents, etc. (Caribbean). ^ ^ 
Lecture: Prejudice*. 



Wednesday 



Thursday 



Friday 



Lecture. EducatiOrwl attitudes and expectations of parents, etc..(Asm). 
Lecture: i^hologiC^l factors relating to immigrant children. 

. Group A and B togetherSyisiis to schools in Leicester. 



Seminars from visits so far (disciplines, controls, organisation, attitudes, 

etc). \ ^ V 

Lecture: The ability and ass^m6ht of immigrant children*. 



Vttk4 

jlonday 



— 

Ti esday 



Wednesday 



TTi^reday 



NB. Displays of book? from John\La Rose (New Beacon Books Ltd) 
and Library Association 4II thi\ week. 

ALL-DAY VISIT TO BIRMINGHAM ' 
(Teachers Centre, Language Centre and schools [Robert Chapmafi]) 



Follow-up discU^ionS after Birmingham vbit: 

(1) General I 

(2) Language 1 ' 
IMMIGRANT COMMUNITIES IN BRITAIN 

I Lecture: Mndia, Pakistan and Bangladesh' (including homes). 



II Lecture: *The Caribbean'. 

III Lecture: 'Pakistanis'. 



Immigrant Conununitics in Britain 
FORUM - speakers - qftstioos. 
F](LMS 



Friday 



Individual consultations over pcisonal investigations and work to be 
carried out within the teachers own school and class. 1 
Lecture: Home and school. 



0" 
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Appendix VI - continued 



Spring Term 

Weckl ^ 

Friday 12 January 
(in College) 



WeekZ 

Friday 19 January 

Friday 26 January 

Week 4 

' Friday 2 February 

Weeks 

Friday 9' February 
Week 6 

Friday 16 February 
Week.7 

Friday 23 February 
Week« 

Friday 2 March ' 

Week 9 

Friday 9 Ma 



Meeting in College 



Teachers come ba'ck fojj^ch of these days. 
Therefore the thenK^The work in the schools'. 
Individual help -^.t^ether with group sharing and discussions. 



^Term 



VALUES OF SCHOOL AND SpCIETY 



Tuesday 



Wednesday 



r 



Thursday 



Lecture. 'Integration and assimilation as affecting educational practice'. 
Use of indigenous literature and story. | 



Religious Education 

Lecture: Hinduism and Sikhism (implications for teaching). 
Lecture: Multi-racial assemblies. 

Mathematics an^ ScicnL CLanguagcJoT) 
'Sbciajl Studies' (History ind geograplry, 'Language of). 

-'v.- -1--- 

Move mcntVid Dhnce 
Visit o a scWdoI ti sec AsianMancini? 



Appendix VI - continued 



Friday 



Timetable planning, work planning, teaching materials, &urve> of existing 

books, pictures, apparatus, etc. 

VISIT: Teachers and Language Centre. * 



Week 2 

Monday 



Tuesday 



ALL DAY 

The Birmingham West Indian Lan^age Project. 



Wednesday 



Thursday 



Lecture/Demonstration. Language, mime, drama (class of children). 
Lecture, The iriimigrant school-leaver, adjustment preparation, for work 
and society). 



VISITS: Institute of Race Relations - morning 
CRC- afternoon • • , 

Commonwealth Ini^titute - morning ^ 
New Beacon Books Ltd (publishing Caribbean), am or pm 



REPORTS AND DISCUSSIONS FROM VISITS 

Plus *Festival of Friendship* (film). 

Lecture 1 : Education for comhnunity relations. 



Friday 



Lecture 2: 'Further developments since the kose Report*. 
Teachers* own studies shared with the'grmip. 



Week 3 

Monday 

. 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 



LANGUAGE WORKSHOP ALLOAV (Making) 



AVA ('Soft wear*): Projectors, slides, tapes, etc. 
AVA: Television ,^etc related to language, plus film. 



VISIT: To Unguage Ub. I ' /* ^ ; 

Follo\y-up from visit and opcr| f )r reading, library, continuity of rep^^UAge | 
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Appendix VI - continued 



Friday 



Week 4 

Monday 



icsday 



Wednesday 




FILMS: Punjabi VilUge* 

*Irainigrant School Leavers' 
*Jamai'ca 1971' 

*Colbeck Village' (DES films) 
*01d Harbour Prinnary School* 
*Passagc to England' 
"*Sid*sFamJly' 
Lecture: 'Equality oif opportunity?*, 

- :r J 

MULTl-CULTURAL SCHOOLS 

I At In)bnt Level 
Follow-up in seminar groups. 



II At Primary Lower Junior and Middle Level 
BOOK EXHIBITION ALL DAY (Library) 
(CRC, Longmans, OyP. National Book Trust, Delhi) \ 
Follow-up iri seminar gro^up*? ^ 





III Aj Seconiary Level 
Follgiw-up. 



cminar discussions (follow-up df three days in the schools in groups) 
LIBRARY 



JNAL LECTURE (also to be a Full College Lecture): 
*Tqwards a multi-cultural society* 
Vhereaml?* 

Tia-party for Heads of sphopf^ etc represented on coursAplus cou 
mtmbers and tutors, ' * ' * \ 




/ 
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Append!): VII 



/ 



Course on the multi-rncial school for the staff 



Progrtmme 



Weekl(13Jufie) 
Week 2 (20 June) 

Wek 3 (27 June) 
Week 4 (4 July) 

Week 5 (11 July) 

Week 6 (18 Jul>) 



Introduction 
Asian backgrounds 

Incorporating the Asian background in the schqol lesson 
(0 Materials^ sources and bibliographies' 
(ii) Ideas for the subject teacher 

^ » * 

The situation of the.jnunigrdnt teenager - at school and after 

\ ^ * 
Language needs of AsW students in the school 

(I) ,The reception clais (First phase) 

(i!) Requirements in tneordtn^ry.subject class (Second phase) 

The West Indian students i\ the school 

Some notes on background^ynaterials and soured for the class» language 
needs . \ ' * ' 

Information abuut ethnic and integrated studies approavhcs in tl 
racial school 




AppendixVIII 



The community and the school: An ift'service course for staff 



1 
2 

4 

1 

5 
6 



(6 May) 
(13 May) 

aOTM&y) 
(3 June) 
(10 June) 
(17 June) 



'principfes of community education' . 



'Issues in community organisation' 
\andr 

Vrhc role of the social servrccs acting as a link between different groups in 
me community and lo^l borough services^ . , 



'Communities 



ics - tistjcs ar 



and values* 



Some of the commumtics from which the school population is drawn 



Course participants to form tvorking parties to discuss 'Where we go from 
here'. The aim of the working parties will be to emerge with some decisions 
about practical development from the course (Outside speakers may be 
invited to sit in on the working parties in a consultative role ) 
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' Selected'cRC Publications 



35p 
Frpe 



A Bibliography for Teachers i ^ ^ " p^.^^ 

Teacher Education for a Multi-cultural Society Frjbe 
(Joint CRC/ATDCE CommiUee publication) ^ 
Lanjguage V . . # P^.^ 

Christopher CandI'm and June verrick 

World Religionsr'Aids fo/Teihers (3rd edition) \ 
LinguisAc Problems of West Irldian Children \ 
Backgrolind to the Educational Difficulties of SomcLWeiHadian Children ^ Free 
Evidence to the Bullock Commhtee on Readiiig and the Use of English Free' 
CRC Eviflcncc on^duc^tionio the House of Commons Select Committee on 
Race Relations and Imnligration ' Prce 

Dialect in School ' - i P 

J ivight /|k ^ . , 

.language Tea Sing Schemes in England and Scotland Pree 
Teaching English as a Second Language to Women ' Pree 

Educational Neek of Children from ^inority Groups. Reference Series No. 1 30p 

The Employment IfNon-English-Spcaking Workers. What Industry Must Dp. 
Reference Scries Nd. 2 

Unemployment and H^fnelessness. A Report. Reference Series No. 3 (HMSO) 
'One Year On- A Wj/ort on the Resettlement of the Refugees from Uganda in 
Britain, {Reference Senes No. 4 , ^ S 



30p 
il.OO 



Response 
Series No 



^ to tke'Recon^mendations of the Select Commitfee. Reference 

).5 \ \ r 



60p 



75p' 



The Employment of Blatk People in a London Bor^gh \ 25p 

Ethhic Minorities in Britain: Statistical Data ^ \ \ Prec 
Thp Annual Report of tht Cor^munity Relations Commissi<*i, 

1973-74 (HMSO) ' ^ \ \ , 59p 

Race Relations in Britai. A Sclent Bibliography Vith Emphasis on 

Ethnic Minorities (4th edition) Pr^j^ 

CRC evidence to the NVfec working party on job opportunities bc\ow 
craft level . r- __ 




Coiiii mi ii i t y llol«tlom C t wn»> ht l * ii 

15-16 Bedford Stitet 
London WC2E9HX 

T8tephon«01-8363645 OO 
60p 



